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ABSTRACT 

This pilot study investigates the socializing effect 
of school environments, specifically with respect to helping and 
sharing in children. Environmental conditions presumed to promote the 
development of helping and sharing in children are: (1) 
interdependent goals, (2) modeling, (3) reward of helping and 
sharing, (4) awareness of others' feelings, and (5) use of control or 
power* The Teacher Observation Scale was developed, based on 4 
months' observation of 4th-grade classrooms and was tested for 
inter- observer reliability in 96 observation sessions. Two classrooms 
were selected and an extreme groups approach was used, class A was 
designated as cognitively oriented; Class B, socially oriented (based 
on the principal's judgment of teacher behavior and classroom 
structure, and teachers' descriptions of their goals. Teacher A was 
expected to encourage helping behavior; Teacher B was expected to be 
less likely to do so» The Learning Environment Inventory for Young 
Children was administered to determine students' environmental 
perceptions. It was predicted that Class A students would show more 
altruistic behavior than Cl'iss B students. The Cbsejrvation Scale, 
applied to both classes, varied in the predicted direction on teacher 
dimensions. Analyses of children's perceptions and behavior provided 
preliminary positive results, A discussion of the pros and cons of 
using a naturalistic/observational approach to study children's 
altruistic behavior is presented, (DP) 
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Helping and Sharing E^navior in Cooperative and Competitive Classrooms 
Susan Crockenberg and Brenda Bryant 
University of California, Davis 

In recent years educational critics such as Dreeben (1968), Henry (1963), 
and Holt (1964) have voiced concern about the interpersonal aspects of schooling. 
Ifliile each of these authors has had a variety of things to say, they have all 
mentioned what they describe as the highly competitive environment of schools. 

At the same time developmental psychologists, including Bronf enbrenner 
(1970), Hartup (1970), and llinuchin, Biber, Shapiro and Zimiles (1969) have 
suggested that researchers should consider not just the possible socializing 
effect of families but also the socializing influence of institutions or groups. 
This would appear to be a reasonable suggestion given the small degree of 
relationship documented betxreen parental practices and child behavior (Hoffman 
and Saltzstein, 1967; Sears, Maccoby and Levin, 1957; Sears, Rau and Alpert, 
1965) . Another reason for examining the socializing effect of institutions arid 
groups is the apparent trend toi?ard more day-care centers, nursery schools and 
XiTorking mothers — all of which would take children away from their parents earlier 
and longer* In this context Bronf enbrenner (1970) has argued that the family 
can no longer be considered the primary socialization unit because a changing 
culture has conspired to decrease the amount of time parents and children spend 
together and what they have in common when they are together. 

All of this is preface to saying that we have undertaken an investigation 
of the socializing effect of school environments, specifically with respect to 
helping and sharing in children; that this is a naturalistic investigation; and 
that it is still in its pilot stages. 

Our work on the relationship betx/een school environments and helping and 
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sharing in children has progressed through a nuniber of phases. Ue began x>rith 
a review of the research literature in order to conceptualize the conditions 
presumed conducive to the development of helping and sharing in children. Ue 
then observed in classrooms in order to translate our conceptual model into 
behavior categories that could be feasibly and reliably observed, thus yielding 
a teacher observation scale. Finally, vre undertook a pilot study of two class- 
rooms that the school principal and teachers themselves judged as pursuing 
different goals (the degree to x^rhich they emphasized social development, for 
example) and employing different techniques. Our hope was ttiat V7e would be 
able to distinguish these classrooms using our observation scale categories 
and *:hat we would also observe differences in child perceptions and behavior 
congruent with the theoretical influences of classroom differences. It should 
be very clear that we are in no way suggesting that this pilot work provides 
evidence of a causal link betxreen classroom environments and child behavior. 
Furthermore, we are aware that this extreme groups approach is a weak test o£ 
the differential effects of a large number of variables operating In classrooms, 
but positive findings at thXs stage seemed essential to justifjr the greater 
expense and time involved in future large scale, natuallstic studies. In addi- 
tion, this pilot study was viev/ed as useful for making final observation scale 
revisiono, for determining exact criteria for selection of cla^isrooms in a large 
scale study, for uncovering unanticipated design or analysis problems, and for 
suggesting future research ideas. 

Developmental antecedents of cooperation and altruism. 

We will discuss five general categories that characterize conditions 
conducive to the development of helping and sharing In children. These cate- 
gories were derived from the theoretical formulations of cooperation and 
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altruism developed by Deutsch (1949) and Aronfreed (1968) and from the findings 
of available empirical research. These conditions, presumed to be conducive to 
the development of helping and sharing in children, include: a) interdependant 
goals, h) modeling of helping and sharing, c) reward of helping and sharing, 
d.) awareness of the feelings of others, and e) use of control or power. 

First , according to Deutsch (1949) and otendler, Damrin and Ilalnes (1951), 
helping and sharing occur when individuals are put in situations whare their 
goals are interdependent, where helping another directly benefits oneself. Such 
a situation exists in a classroom when children are evaluated or graded, not as 
individuals but as a group. Closely related to interdependent goals is whether 
evaluations for Individual work are made by comparing one child's achievement 
with that of another. Such comparisons make it clear that one's own successes 
occur at least in part as a function of outdoing someone else and one's failures 
occur because someone else is better or faster. It seemj> reasonable, therefore, 
that direct comparisons would discourage helping and sharing. 

Second , from Bandura, Ross and Ross (1961) as vxell as from Aronfreed 's (1968) 
formulation, one would predict that observation of a model who is helping and 
sharing would increase the amount of overall helping and sharing vrithin the 
classroom. Tlius, a teacher who is herself helpful should serve as a model for 
the children V7ith v/hom she works. Current research indicates that children who 
observe adults engaging in helping and sharing behaviors are most likely to 
engage in those behaviors themselves (Rosenhan and VJhite, 1967; Staub, 1971). 
Modeling "helping^* in the classroom may mean to help solve a problem, to fully 
solve a problem, to lend emotional support to an individual, and/or to promise 
help and attention in the future when unable to give Immediat i assistance to a 
pupil. Refusing to help would be an example of modeling behavior X'/hich is 
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hypothesized to inhibit helping and sharing. 

Third , ue would eypect that contingent reward vjould increase helping and 
sharing (Dolan and Adelberg, 196 7). Consequent}y , a teacher who provides 
approbation for helping and sharing should find herself surrounded by a group 
of children v7ho help and sha?:e, perhaps initially to gain the teacher *s atten- 
tion and goodwill. Ilouever, it is reasonable to think that engaging in activity 
that gives pleasure to another may be self-perpetuating. In the first place, 
it cJ-Iows the giver to experience pleasure as a consequence of helping another 
person, and secondly , it provides a helping model to the person who is helped 
which should promote his engaging in similar behavior in the future. 

Fourth, oti the basis of Aronf reed's (1968) theory one vjould predict that any 
variable which facilitates the child's ability to convey his own feelings and 
interpret the feelings of others vjill also facilitate helping and sharing. The 
research by Johnson (1971), Kinney (1953) and Uichman (1970) suggests that 
direct personal contact and accurate interpersonal understai..ding eahauce subse- 
quent cooperation. In the classroom one would thus expect that face-to-face 
contact betr/een students (encouraged by seating arrangements and the rules of 
sociaJ. interaction in the classroom) would facilitate helping and sharing by 
creating conditions where people are better able to receive and accurately 
understand th? cues that convey hoi^ others feel. Even more important would be 
the degree to which feelings are elicited, expressed, and talked about in the 
classToom* From these considerations, one would predict that the teacher who 
asks ha7 oth-^rs feel, asks if so^one needs help, and sets limits by elucidating 
social consequences for her rules T'ould facilitate airareness of feeling^"^ and 
needs of per/^ons in the classroom environment. Such conditions would thus 
increase the probability of the children perceiving where help is needed and 
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consequently increase the frequency of helping behavior. 

Fifth , the use of control or poxrer in the classroom nay also be important 
for the development of helping and sharing behavior. Verbalizing values for or 
against helping and sharing is one \7ay a teacher uses his or her povjer to 
encourage or discourage helping and sharing in others — althougli frequently 
tliesG values are conveyed indirectly by uhat behcis7ior the teacher alloT/s or 
models > rex^ards or punishes* / 

Perhaps a more significant way in xrhich the use of pouer or control may 
influence helping and sharing among pupils has to do vzith the degree to i;hich 
pupils have control. In an environmen?. vrhere children have control they have 
more opportunity and adult sanction to give and receive help from each other. 
Teacher Observation Scale Development 

The scale described in Appendix I X7as developed after four months of 
observation in several fourth grade classrooms. Appendix II defines the specific 
behavior categories that represent the five major determinants of cooperation and 
altruism discussed in our conceptual model. Hot all of the behavior categories 
on the Teacher Observation Scale relate directly to our hypotheses. Some of the 
behavior categories vyere included (e.g., 6e. Enforces limit ^ offer of reward; 
6c. Enforces limit - personal consequence) to help the observers distinguish 
related categories irhich vjere of interest (e.g.. Sets limit - social consequences) 



The iidd.-flional cate^^ories helped to clarify what limit setting by social conse- 



quencet: \7as. This was useful in developing the scale but probably has limited 

O value for future use in studies not related to scale development. Ninety-six 
d^H^ paired 7-2~minute observations v/ere collected to provide inter-observer reliability 
1^^^^ data. Since an observer would observe for 15 seconds and then record for 15 
^Jlp'jj seconds, each y^-minute time period incl^idQ^d 15 observations. 
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Inter-observer reliability was based on the Pec rson Product-moment 
correlation coefficient and mean percentage agreement. Table 1 presents 
the reliability determined by these tT/o procedures. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



The follovring five categories vjere not observed during o^r time sampling: 
le. Asks C juestlons - for help-solution; 5a. Verbalizes Values - pro helping, 
sharing; 7a. P raises for helping, sharing; and 8d, Punishes - tell3 child to 
punish, lie need to collect some reliability data on then during future obser- 
vations or eliminate them from the Teacher Observation Scale if they occur too 
Infrequently. 

Because ol the large number of zero pairs (instances Tjhen neither observer 
checked the behavior) for some categories the mean percentage agreement is 
undoubtedly too high an estimate and the Pearson r too lo\j an estimate of 
inter-observer reliability. In sum, v/e vjere encouraged by the obtained relia- 
bility data and undertook a pilot study, using the Teacher Observation Scale in 
tA^o clas s rooms . 
The Pilot Study 
Sample and Procedure 

Tr/o fourth grade classrooms uere selected using tr-jo criteria: 1) the 
school principalis judgment of characteristic teacher behavior and classroom 
structure as it might relate to general social development in children as 
opposed to cognitive development, and 2) teachers* descriptions of classroom 
goals. 

Ic should be noted that of the two teachers, Teacher A was ma3.e and Teacher 
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B was female* However, the female *s class was judged as less oriented tward 
interpersonal goals and less likely to use techniques vxhich v^ould er^courage 
these goals. Thus, any sex difference in modeling behavior should not operate 
in the direction of confounding our hypotheses, e,g,, it could not be argued 
that boys always associate men with competition and therefore ere more compe- 
titive when the teacher is male. The effect of modeling teacher behavior, 
hoi'yever, may vary according to sex of child and the sex of the teacher. 

In terms of child characteristics the distribution of the sexes in the 
two classrooms studied was comparable. Nor did classroom composition differ 
significantly on standardized group IQ or achievement measures. Each classroom 
was observed by the two authors for a total of 20 hours with observations obtained 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays both in the morning and afternoon. 
Teacher Behavior 

Frequency data and Chi-squares are presented in Table II indicating the 
differences in the way the t\;o teachers structure classroom activities and 
interact with their students. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



The major finding revealed in Table 2 is that classrooms did vary in the 
predicted direction on the teacher dimensions considered important for social- 
ization of helping and sharing. Teacher A vias selected as more likely to 
encourage helping, sharing behavior,, Teacher 3 less likely to do so. 

In line vzith our predictions it is clear from Table 2 that Classroom A is 
characterized by more behaviors in four of the five conditions that facilitate 
helping and sharing and fevzer behaviors in all five conditions that impede 
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helping and sharing than in Classroon B. In Classroom A there are more group 
goals there is more modeling of helping— under gives help and promising help; 
there are more behaviors thought to encourage avrareness of the needs and feelings 
of others, e.g., opportunity to talk v/ith others and asking if children need 
help; and if you turn to Table 3, the teacher in Classroom A also appears to 
use his povxer in such a way as to encourage helping and sharing. He verbalizes 
in favor of helping and sharing and turns over authority considerablv* more 
frequently than the teacher in Classroom B. 

In addition, some categories had very lou frequencies of occurrence (see 
Table 3) including a number thought to be important in differentiating classrooms 
(e.g.. Praises for helping, sharing ; Punishe.^ for helping, sharing). In some 
cases the frequencies were sufficiently Iom to make any bet^^een class comparisons 
meaningless* Experimental manipulation of the variables vrith loi-7 base rates 
would be necessary to further suggest V7hether such variables could differentiate 
classrooms and predict child behavior* 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Child Perception 

To determine hov tie children in the t\'70 classrooms perceived their class- 
room environments Anderson's (1971) Learning Environment Inventory for Young 
Children ("My Class Inventory'*) vzas adminis teredo The "riy Class Inventory" 
yields scores on five scales: Satisfaction, Friction, Competitiveness, Diffi- 
culty and Cohesiveness . Of the five, the scale measuring perceived competitiveness 
was of greatest interest to us because so many of our hypotheses derived from 



theories of cooperation and competition. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



As you can see from Table 4, Classrooms A and B differ significantly on 
only t\70 environmental climate variables, perceived Competitivcuess and perceived 
Difficulty. This difference in children's perceptions is consistent Txith the 
observed differences in classroom structure and teacher behavior on the Teacher 
Observe; t ion Scale. 
qhlld Behavior 

The final step in this pilot study t^as to collect data on the children in 
the three classrooms. In addition to perceiving their classroom environments as 
different, we vjanted to know if the children behaved differently v/ith respect to 
a variety of helping and sharing measures. 

Clearly > what vje would like to establish is that there is a causal relation- 
ship between ho\7 teachers behave and structure their classrooms, and the develop- 
ment of interpersonal skills of helping and sharing exhibited by their students. 
The data we are presenting today in no V7ay allovjs us to do this. By the time 
the school district gave final approval, the children had been in classes for a 
month. Consequently, v/e have no knowledge of the children's level of sharing 
and htilping skills when they first entered the classrooms. 

However, we felt it would still be useful in planning further research to 
try documenting differences in child behavior across classrooms. Based on 
differences obtained from the Teacher Observation Scale and child perception 
data, vje predicted that children from Classroom A would show more helping and 
sharing behavior than children in Classroom B. If \7e did not find differences 
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in child behavior vie »7oul(l have to either conclude a) chat a larf^er stud^ 
employing inany classrooms xjould be unjustified or uj our measures of child 
behavior vrere insensitive to differences. On the other hand, obtained differ- 
ences in child behavior across classrooms would at least justify further 
naturalistic research. 
Task Description 

Since this pilot research uas initially described as a naturalistic study, 
we need to discuss our reasons for shifting to contrived incidents as opposed 
to observing children directly in the classroom. 

The main reason for using contrived incidents was that initial piloting 
of a child observation scale indicated lov; frequencies on many relevant behaviors, 
suggesting that we would have to spend weeks in each classroom to collect base- 
line data on reliability. 

Another reason for using contrived incidents vjas the possibility that 
compared to children in classrooms oriented toward enhancing helping and sharing 
skills, those in classrooms structured so as to discourage helping and sharing 
(e.g., little opportunity for interaction) might in fact be equal in cooperative 
skills and vriMingness to employ tliese skills for someone else's benefit. In 
other v;oi:ds, children in all classrooir.s might be equally vjilling or skillful in 
helping or sharing, but are simply not alloired to exhibit their skills and 
eagerness for such activities. 

The disadvantage of using contrived incidents without comparison data 
gathered in a natural setting is that we do not know hovr situation specific 
the effect of a particular environment is. On the one hand, V7e vrould not 
expect children from an environment which encourages cooperation to continue 
to behave cooperatively in a highly competitive environment — it would not be 
adaptive. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that iu-iediately 
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prior experiences \j±th cooperation or competition affect willingness to cooperate 
or compete in a neutral situation (Kagan & Hadsen, 1971). IJhethsr the overall class 
room environment can be equated with such an experimental manipulation is still 
another question. 

At any rate, our procedure was: to construct situacious — v/here either 
helping/not helping; sharing/or not sharing vjould be possible. Children from 
all classrooms would be exposed to the same situation and this would provide a 
clear ba>is of comparison.^ 
Task I 

Our first task we borror^ed directly from Madsen (1971), a marble-pull game. 
Pairs of children faced each other across a table. Each held a string attached 
to a wooden marble holder that would move in either direction on a wooden board 
depending on which string was pulled. The object of the game was to slide the 
wooden holder so that the marble would drop into a hole at either end of the 
board. Ii> order to get the marble into a hole one child had to relax his string 
while the other pulled. If both children pulled at the same time, the marble 
holder v/ould separate and neither child could pull the marble to his hole. 

Differing from Madsen' s (li)71) instructions, the children were told that 
they would win tvjo prizes for each marble they got in their hole. In addition, 
since the purpose of this study was 'to determine if the pairs would cooperate 
if they understood what a cooperative strategy entailed, the procedure involved 
in getting a marble into a hole was carefully described before the children 
attempted tho game, IThat would happen vjhen both children pulled together was 
also described. Then the children vjere asked to predict vrhat would happen when 
one pulliid and when both pulled. Finally, the children v;ere given permission to 
talk as they played the game. Each pair had 8 trials in which to maneuver the 
marble into one or the other hole. This task was administered by our research 




assistant. 
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In order to determine vjhether there were differences between classrooms 
in the children's cooperative behavior. Fisher's E::act: Probability Test vas 
run on the number of children who helped his partner win at least one trial. 
If the child never let his partner x^in a trisl, he was put in the non-cooperating 
category. If, on the other hand, he let his partner win at least once he was 
placed in the cooperating category. A. child night not let his partner win a 
second time if the partner would not cooperate at least once. Our criteria wac» 
assumed not to be dependent on the willingness of the child's partner to also 
cooperate since letting one's partner win just once put one in the cooperating 
category. As Table 5 indicates there was a slight trend (jd <'. 12) for there to 
be TT.ore non-cooperators in Classroom B than in Classroom A. Again, children in 
Classroom A perceived their classroom as less competitive than children in 
Classroom B. L:',kewise, the teacher observation scale indicated that Classroom 
A exhibited more of those characteristics thought to be conducive to helping 
and sharing. 

VJe also analyzed the marble-pull task by pairs to see hoc-7 many trials the 
pair won in total. Although Classroom A children appeared more cooperative 
(mean # of trials won = 5.25, s.d. = 3.08) than Classroom B children (mean # of 
trials won = 4,38; s.d. = 3.37), the statistical analysis indicated that the 
differences were negligible (t = .93; d.f. = 48). 
Task II 

Our second task, similar to one used by Staub (1970) and again administered by 
our research assistant, required triads of children to drav; a picture of the 
"x>ray they would like to have their classroom arranged next year." Each threesome 
v/as provided with one felt pen and one large piece of paper. Then they were 
given ten minutes in vjhich to drav;. The question here vjas whether the children 
V70uld work together taking turns using the pen — vjhether they would share. Our 
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predict ion that children from the t\70 classrooms X'70uld differ in sharing V7as 
based on the assumption that a classroom xjhich encouraged the developmert of 
helping and sharing would yield students more likely to share in other situations. 

The specific measure of turn-takinf. employed was the deviation score of 
each member of a triad from 3.33 minutes, squared to get rid of negative numbers, 
and summed for each triad. Differences in squared deviations by triad are 
consistent \i±th differences in classroom structure and teacher behavior and 
with children's perceptions of classrooms (Classroom A - x = 6.18, s.d. = 7,41; 
Classroom B - x = 18.97, s.d.= 24.58). However, a T^ann-l.laitney U test revealed 
no significant differences between the groups with respect to how equally they 
divided their alloted time (U = 23; n^^ = 8; n^ = 8; £ ;.19). 
Task III 

The third task given to the children had Uio parts. In the first part of 
the task I asked the children to choose i^v drawing assignment for someone in their 
class to do» They could choose an easy task (and circle a lo\,*7 number on a 1-7 
continuiim) for this anon3mious other or a difficult task (by circling a high 
nuTAber on a 1-7 continuum). The children were also told that regardless of the 
difficulty of the assignment the person who got the assignment could win just 
one prize if he did a good job. It vxas points 1 out that it is harder to do a 
good job on a difficult assignment. Tlierefore, if they wanted to make it 
difficult for a classmate to vzin a prize they vjould give him a difficult assign- 
ment, if they wanted to make it easy they would give him an easy assignment. Ue 
found no significant differences bet^.ieen classrooms in average difficulty level 
of the assignment given to others (Classroom A: x= 3^18, s.d. = 1.25; Classroom B 
X = 3.33, s.d. =^ 1.99j d.f. 44, t = .30). 
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There are, of course, several vrays of viewinji; this absence of findings. 
It may be that no causal relationship is operating between the classroom 
variffbles and the child behavior. Another possibility, hajever, is that the 
directions for the task v;ere too complex, or that the stipulativon that a person 
could win only one prize regardless of task difficulty carried little vjeight 
given real vjorld experiences v/hlch invariably suggest a relationship between 
the difficulty of the task and the size of the reward. Thus, some may have 
neglected to give a difficult task precisely because they thought It vjould 
allow a classmate to V7in more prizes. 

In the second half of this task the children were shovm a picture drawn 
by "another 4th grader.'' They vjere told thi. person could win from 1 to 7 
prizes depending on hcur good they thought the picture \7as . Then they were 
told to circle a loi-j number (on a 1-7 continuum) xf they thought the dravTing 
was not very good or a high number if they thought it v/as a very good dr adzing. 
Using a t-test for analysis vie found, as Table 6 indicates, that the children 
in Classroom A gave significantly more prizes for the drawing than did the 
children in Classroom B. 



Insert Table 6 about here 



Summary 

In summary, vje found that Classroom A was characterized by more behaviors 
assumed to facilitate helping and sharing and f evjer behaviors that impede 
helping and sharing than in Classroom B. Of the four possible differences in 
child behavior that might have been observed between the tx70 classrooms, txjo 
differentiated Classroom A from Classroom B at a statistically significant 
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level. On the remaining two tasks Che children from the two classes did not 
differ significantly, altliou^h in each case Classroom A children were the most 
helping or shairing, consistent vilth every other comparison involving teacher 
behavior and classroom structure, child perceptions and child behavior. 
Pis cuss ion 

The major question vje wanted to answer an doing this pilot study was whether 
a naturalistic/observational approach would be useful in the study of cooperation 
and altruisTTi. 

A naturalistic approach that is systematic (e.g.., observe for a specified 
period of time and then record for a specified period of tjlme; time sample 
in the mornings and afternoons and on the various week days) allows one to 
determine the frequency with vrhich a given behavior or structure occurs — a 
guard against being overly impressed by an occurrence which is extremely rare-- 
and by defining categories ahead of time, it allovjs one to establish inter- 
observer reliability — a guard e -ast being unduly influenced by one's own 
preconceptions and idiosyncratic ideas. Furthermore, a naturalistic approach 
may be useful for documenting child behavior in. specified environments such as 
classrooms, although there can be problems in distinguishing whether children 
have developed the inclination and/or skills to help and share in an environment 
where all but a very narrox^^ range of behavior is suppressed. 

However, if our goal is to create an environment which in fact encourages 
cooperative and altruistic behavior then a naturalistic approach has limited 
usefulness. Even with a large number of classrooms in our sample, it would be 
difficult to design a study which Tjould allow the research to draw causal relation- 
ships between what is happening with respect to classroom structure/teacher 
behavior and the behavior of the children. In spite of this drawback we feel 
^-here are some real benefits to be gained from looking at the phenomenon of 
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interest in a naturalistic environment. 

In the first place, ii the ultimate goal is to change or alter class roon 
structur*;^ and teacher behavior, then at some point it is necessary to translate 
a theoretical conception of what factors should produce cooperative or altruistic 
behavior into specific behavior observations. Developing and establishing 
reliability on an observation scale demands that you do exactly this — and do 
it very explicitly. For example, we predicted that situations in which one 
child's success becomes the occasion for another child's failure should produce 
an unvjillingness to help or share — competitive behavior. But then we had to 
establish what this behavior might look like in the classTOom. Sonie times x^e 
found that the teacher did not even have to call on another child in order 
for the "your success /my failure" contingency to operate. For example, in 
one of the classrooms iie observed the teacher would send two children to the 
board to do the same math problem — and the goal T/as to get the correct answer 
faster. TJlien this happens the rest of the class vjas quick to acclaim a winner. 

A second advantage of observation in a naturalistic environment is that 
a count of frequent or infrequent teacher/classroom behaviors provides information 
as to v7hat variables need to be manipulated. Experimental- lab oratory research 
can tell you whether rei-xarding helping or sharing vjill increase helping and 
sharing behavior — but if a teacher already does this then sxmply increasing 
the frequency of her behavior may not be crucial. As it turned out, however, 
the frequency of the teachers' rev^ards for helping and sharing was extr'-imely 
low in both our classrooms, so we vjould suspect manipulating this variable 
might be very important in altering child behavior. 

A third benefit, and one of the most important, to be reaped from a naturalistic 
study is that it suggests possible interactions that might not be observed 
in a more controlled experimental setting. For example, much of the research 
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with adults suggests the importance of certain structural variables in encouraging 
cooperative activity — for example, face to face contact or interdependent goals. 

Our pilot \7ork in a third classroom suggests that the classroom structure 
may be a facilitating variable with children ^jho have not developed adequate 
skills in communicating needs and feelings, or in giving and receiving help. 
If the teacher does not help the children develop these skills, the children 
end up at each other's throats when they are given the opportunity for face 
to face contact. 

At this stage in our research development, then, we feel the naturalistic 
approach has paid off in terms of the benefits just described. The question, 
however, is whether to move to small-scale experimental manipulations and than 
to classroom teacher training programs, or whether there is some advantage 
to pursuing a large-scale naturalistic study with many observers and many classrooms. 
Clearly, the benefits already described v/ould be more fully realized in a large- 
scale study ir; which sex-differences of teachers were controlled, in which 
observer bios v/as reduced, and vxhere a variety of possible teaching styles 
could be considered. 

In addition, a large-scale naturalistic study may be important in per- 
suading people of the importance of the school environment in a v/ay that smaller, 
more carefully controlled studies never seem to be. Rosenthal's Pygmalion 
in the Classroom (1968) is a case in point. People have taJLked about teacher 
expectancy as an important variable in student achievement for years, yet it 
has only been since the book that teacher expectancy has been given much serious 
attention, 

The\sobering thought of doing a large scale naturalistic sfjdy is the 
cost involved. Locating observers, training them, finding clas^iroom teachers 
that would allow observers to sit in their classrooms for a whole week, finding 
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classrooms V7ith just one teacher without multi-age grouping, and coordinating 
the data coding and storage v70uld be expensive both in terms of money and time. 

TJe find ourselves at this time persuaded by our pilot data that classroom 
environments can be related to child behavior. Vie have gathered pilot data 
Oil a third classroom to Leep us from being tied to and focused too narrowly on 
data from t\m extremely different classrooms. Ue are no^j planning experimental- 
laboratory research to investigate the possible impact of loxj base rate categories 
of teacher behavior (e.g., statement of values) and the interaction of certain 
variables (e.g., structural versus skill learning variables). The present pilot 
adventure into a naturalistic setting has served as a useful heuristic device- 
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Footnotes 

1. The authors wish to thank Emiy Werner and David Lynn for their careful 
reading and helpful comments regardin}: this manuscript. The authors also 
appreciate the steady effort Lillian Koppelman, research assistant, brought to 
the execution of this study. In addition, the cooperation of the Dixon School 
District is aclcnowledged. This paper was presented at the meetings of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, Philadelphia, March, 1973. 

2. Exact wording used with each child task can be obtained, upon request, 
from the authors. 
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Table 1 
Inter-obsen^er Reliability 



BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES Tie an Percentage 

i of Ratio Agreement 

{n==96) (n=96) 

Academic setting; 

Talking allowed .87 76 

Talking not allowed .87 58 

Goals 

Individual . 83 80 

Group .99 97 

Mixed .99 94 

None . 71 61 

Interactio n 

Individual .86 84 

Group .91 67 

IJhole class .91 84 

No one .98 81 



Specific Nature of Interaction 
1- Asks Que s t ions 

a. feeling 

b. if needs help 

c. problem or idea 

d. for help - task 

e. for help - solution 

2. Listens 

3. Turns over author ity 

4. Participates 

a. as equal 

b . as leader 

5. Verbalizes Value s 

a. pro helping, sharing xk* xx* 

b. against helping, sharing .70 96 
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.97 
.65 
.55 
.63 

XX* 



97 
90 
94 
91 

xx* 



.62 



95 



99 



96 



.90 
.70 



94 
95 



Table 1 (continued) 



6. Sets or enforces limit, command 

a. threat 

b. soc:ial consequences 

c. personal consequences 

d. statement;; reminder; direction 

e. offer of reward 

7. Praises, encouraf^es. rewards 

a. for helping, sharing, etc. 

b. for academic, other 

c. tells child to praise 

Punishes, discou rages , criti cizes 

a. for helping, sharing 

b. for hurting, not listening 

c. other; academic 

d. tells child to punish 

9. Gives help 

a. helps solve 

b . solves 

c. lends emotional support 
10. Help and Attention Withheld 

a. future help promised 

b, future help not promised 

Expresses Feelings 

1. Liking - positive; verbal 

2. Liking - positive; nonverbal 

3. Disliking - negative; verbal 

4. Disliking - negative; nonverbal 

Evaluation 



.72 
.44 
.44 

.91 
.49 



.77 



.70 
.85 



.96 
.81 
.59 



.48 
.59 



.81 
.70 
.50 
.75 



Mean Percentage 
of Ratio Agreement 



96 
83 
93 
82 
87 



84 

XX* 



XX* 

100 
87 

XX* 



86 
82 
94 



89 
85 



97 
93 
83 
76 



1. Explicit comparison 

2 . Imp li ci t comp ar is on 

3. No comparison 



.81 
.93 
.79 



95 
91 
82 



* Zero frequency during the 96 paired observations 
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Table 2 

Chi-Squares based on Frequency Distribution for Observation 

Scale Categories *f 



Behavior Catej>orv 


Teacher A 
DlQ Occur 


Teacher B 
Did Occur 






A. 


Academe Setting - talking alloupH 


1761 


926 


612. !;o 


.001 


B. 


Goals - individual 
prouD 


109 


1 c on 

15 iy 
25 


22.0 . IV 

53.46 


.001 
.001 


C. 


Interaction with IJliom - individual 


1079 

o o c 


1416 
178 


91.41 
6 .06 


.001 
.025 


D. 


Asks Questions - feelina 

- if needs help 

for hpX'D'-' t"a<: iff 


14 
30 


23 

O / 

2A 
19 


1.70 
4. 56 
2.13 


.05 




Sets or Enforces Limit /Command - 

— tlireat 

- social consequences 


a 
y 

22 


o o 
Z J 

13 


5 • . , J 
1,89 


r\ o c 
. UZ3 




Praises - for academic: other 




77 


. 81 






Punishes - for academic- other 


30 


136 


68.14 


.001 




Gives Help - helps solve 
" solves 


133 
151 


62 
136 


26.68 
.82 


.001 




Help Withheld - future help 
promised 

- future help not promised 


37 
24 


10 
21 


V; . 70 
.10 


.001 




Expresses Feelinp.s 
- negative; nonverbal 


20 


43 


7.64 


.01 




Evaluation - implicit comparison 


27 


34 


.56 





* Based on a total possible occurrence of 2355 for Classroom A and 2370 for 
Classroom 



Table 3 

Low Base Rate Behavior Categories from Teacher Observation Scale* 





Teacher A 


Teacher B 


Asks Questions - problem or idea 


8 


1 


ror neip — solut xon 


/. 


3 


rraises - ror liej.oinj> and siiarinj> 


1 


1 


- tells child to praise 


9 


1 


* *^iJ-oiit:s iox ueipinji ana snaring 




0 


- for hurting 


2 


1 


- tells child to punish 


0 


0 


V CO lie xp ~- xciius ciizoLionax supporc 




c 

J 


Expresses Foeliny^s - positive; verbal 


h 


6. 


" positive 5 nonverbal 


14 


6 


- negative 5 verbal 


0 


15 


Evaluation - explicit comparison 


2 


12 


Verbalizes Values - pro helpinf?i, sharinf^ 


6 


2 


- against helping, sharing 


0 


5 


Turns over Author Ity-'V 


137 


1 


Based on total possible occurrence of 2355 


for Classroom A and 


2370 for 



Classroom B. 

Included in this table because of the lox7 base rate obtained in Teacher B*s 
cl ass room* 
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Table 4 

Differences in Student Perceptions of Classroom Environments 

(d.f. = 50) 



Scales 



Teacher A 



lie an 



SD 



Teacher B 



Mean 



SD 



Satisfaction 


19 


.56 


4.78 


18. 


63 


4. 


87 




69 


Friction 


23 


.16 


3.91 


23 


.37 


3. 


84 




20 


Corapetl tiveness 


20 


.32 


3.48 


22. 


67 


o . 


75 


-2. 


17 


Difficulty 


14. 


32 


3.20 


IC. 


85 


2. 


82 


-5. 


50 


Cohesiveness 


21. 


16 


3.78 


19. 


52 


3. 


40 


-1. 


65 



n.s. 
n.s • 
• 05 
.001 
n.s. 



Table 5 

Cooperating/Non- cooperating Students by Class 
Using the Fisher Exact Probability Test 





0 = NC 


1+ = C 




Class A 


3 


21 


24 


Class B 


7 


19 


26 




10 


40 


50 




£. = 


.12 




Table 6 
Giving Credit to Another 




Classroom A 


Classroom B 


Mean 


_SD 


Me an 


SD 



tft 



# prizes avjarded 



5.9 



1.88 



4.6 



1.67 



2.49 



.01 



* degrees of freedom = 44 



Appendix I 
Teacher Observation Schedule 

Classroom^ School pate Time 

Observer^ Teacher Aide 



Academic Setting (T,NT) 
Goals ( I, 11,11) 

Interaction/with whom (I, G, 17,11) 
Specific Nature of Inter act ion-NI 


































































1 1 

















































1. Asks Questions 




// 






// 






"A 








■ \ 


r,/.. 




a. feeling 

b. if needs help 

c. problem or idea 

d. for help- task 

e. for help-solution 
2 . Lis tens 






















































































































































1 j 




















3. Turns over authority 




























1. 


4. Participates 




^/ 




V 


// 


V 






/ 


/. 


/y 


v 




^/ 


a* as equal 
b . as leader 
5. Verbalizes Values 


























































/ 

/ 


/ 




(■/ 


^ / 


/ 


/ 


/I 


V \ 


\ / 


1/ 




/ / 


/ 


a. pro helping, sharing 

b. against helping, sharing 

6. Sets or enforces limit, coirmiand 


























































/ 


/ 




/ — 

/ 


/ 






/ 


' / 


/ 


' / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


a. threat 

b . social consequences 

c . personal consequences 

d. statement: reminder, direction 

e. offer of revaard 

7, Praises, encourages, reuards 
















































































































1 






























/ 


/ 


/> 


/J 


' } 




V 


V 


/ 


/ 


/ 

/ / 


' / 


V 


/ 


a. for helping, sharing, etc. 

b . for academic , other 

c. tells child to praise 
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Appendix 

8. Punishes, discourages, criticizes 

a. for helping, sharing 

b. for hurting, not listening 

c. other; acadenic 

d. tells child to punish 

9 . Gives help 

a. helps solve 

b. solves 

c. lends emotional support 
10. Help & Attention Withheld 

. , a. future help prouised 

b. future help not promised 
^* Expre ss es Feelings 

a. liking - pos. (V,N) 

b. disliking - nego (V^N) 
F. Evaluation 

a. explicit comparison 

b. implicit comparison 

c. no comparison 



9 
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I (Continued) 
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/ 
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Appendix II 

Behavior Categories included in the Teacher Observation Scale 
Condition #1 - Interdependent goals and evaluation 

Pro i. (B) Goals - group 

Agains t i. (F) Evaluation - a. explicit comparison 

b. implicit comparison 
ii. (B) Goals - independent 

Condition if2 - Ilodeling of helping and sharing 

Pro i. (D.9) Gives help - a. helps solve 

b. solves 

c. lends emotional support 
ii. (D.7) Praises, encourages - a. for helping 

b. for academic; other 

c. tells child to praise 
iii . (Ea.) Expresses feelings - positive 

iv. (D. 10a) Help withheld - Future help promised 

Against i. (D.C) Punishes, discourages, criticizes - 

a) for helping 

b) for hurting, not listening- 

c) other ; academic 

d) tells child to punish 

ii. (D. 10b) Help withheld - future help not promised 
iii. (Eb) Expresses feelings - negative 

Condition #3 - Ilex^^ard of helping -and sharing 

Pro i. (D7) Praises, encourages - a) for helping 

Against i. (D8) Punishes, criticizes, discourages - 

a) for helping 

Condition #4 - Avxareness of feelings 





Pro 


i. 


(Dlb) 


Asks if needs help 






ii . 


(E) 


Expresses feelings - positive 










- negative 






iii. 


(A) 


Academic setting - talking alloi7ed 






iv. 


(C) 


Talking with v7hom - small group 






V. 


(D2) 


Listens 






vi. 


(D6b) 


Sets or enforces limit - social consequences 




Against 


— i. 


(A) 


Academic setting - no talking allox-xed 




Condition #5 - 


Use of 


control or power 




Pro 


i . 


(D3) 


Turns over authority 






ii . 


(D4a) 


Participates as equal 






iii. 


(D5a) 


Verbalizes values - pro helping, sharing 




Agains t 


i. 


(D5b) 


Verbalizes values - against helping, sharing 



